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FOOD & DRUG 


Pesticides and the Canning Industry 


By GEORGE T. DAUGHTERS 
Chief, Chicago District 
Dept. of Health, Education, & Welfare 
Food & Drug Administration 


In the past few years many new chem- 
icals have been developed to the point 
where the usefulness of insect killers is 
well demonstrated. They can be employed 
to control pests that formerly resisted 
control. It is my purpose to outline some 
of the measures now employed in this 
country to give assurance that the foods 
on which pesticides are used are safe.. 

Insecticides are poisons. If they were 
not poisons they would: not kill insects. 
Chemicals may exhibit poisonous proper- 
ties either acutely or chronically. In the 
case of those acutely toxic, a single or a 
few doses may cause poisoning. As con- 
trol officials we are not particularly con- 
cerned about acute toxicity usually be- 
cause the quantities which remain on 
foods are so small. Of course plant man- 
agements and agriculturists are con- 
cerned with acute toxicity so that they 
can safeguard the health of the men who 
work with these poisons. 


COVERED BY LAW 


In chronic toxicity studies we are con- 
cerned about chronic poisoning from long 
time consumption of minute amounts of 
poisons which may build up to produce 
a serious physiological disturbance. This 
is cumulative poisoning. It is the kind 
of poisoning we must guard against in 
our food supply. In 1954 Congress passed 
and the President signed the Pesticide 
Chemicals Amendment to the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. It pro- 
vides a practical method of establishing 
safe tolerances for residues of pesticide 
chemicals in foods. The term “Pesticide 
Chemicals” covers materials used to kill 
a variety of pests including insects. 

This law, which is enforced by the Food 
and Drug Administration, reflects ad- 
vanced thinking. Without becoming too 
technical, I will attempt to present some 
of the basic provisions of the law and 
some of the fundamental principles which 
are followed in administering it. 

The law provides that a food within its 
jurisdiction shall not be marketed if it 
bears a residue of a pesticide chemical 
unless: 

(a) The pesticide chemical is generally 
recognized as safe—or 

(+) The Government has established a 
safe tolerance for residues of the chem- 
ical or has exempted it from the require- 
of a tolerance—and 

(c) If a tolerance has been established 
the residues remaining on the food are 
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within the safe tolerance level. 
To elaborate: 


(A) Some chemicals are recognized as 
being safe as employed today. They re- 
quire no tolerance even though they leave 
slight residues on food. Such presicides 
include sulfur, lime, and lime-sulfur. 


(B) There are chemicals which leave 
no residue when applied to crops. Some 
dormant sprays and some of the soil 
treating chemicals are in this class. It 
would not safeguard the public health to 
restrict the use of such pesticides when 
they are employed without leaving resi- 
dues on food even though they may be 
toxic. These pesticides require no formal 
tolerance since all pesticides automati- 
cally will have a zero tolerance unless a 
higher tolerance or exemption is estab- 
lished. 


Thus far I have confined my remarks 
to pesticide chemicals on those foods 
which are defined as raw agricultural 
commodities and you may well wonder 
just how this relates to you in the can- 
ning industry. 


CONTROL MEASURES NECESSARY 


The raw materials which you purchase 
may have been subjected to field treat- 
ment in the growing stage and they are 
subject to pesticide tolerances. If these 
raw agricultural commodities exceed the 
announced tolerances, your problem may 
be serious. Some degree of control will 
have to be exercised by you to be sure 
that the vegetables which you purchase 
to can do not contain excessive residues 
of pesticides so that they will not con- 
stitute a health hazard after canning. 
Canned foods are not raw agricultural 
commodities and are not subject to the 
pesticide amendment. Canned foods are 
subject to Sec. 406 of the Food, Drug & 
Cosmetic Act and are, therefore, subject 
to the regulations under that section of 
the Act, which is designed to protect pub- 
lic health in establishing tolerances at 
a point where any quantity exceeding the 
tolerances is unsafe. I believe that can- 
ned foods made from raw agricultural 


products which are within the pesticide. 


tolerances will be within the tolerances 
under Sec. 406. On the contrary, there 
is a very definite possibility that canned 
foods made from raw agricultural com- 
modities which exceed the pesticide toler- 
ances would exceed the tolerances under 
Sec. 406. 


CONTROL SPRAY SCHEDULES 
I believe that canners will want to 
avoid difficulties which could result with 
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their finished products because of the 
presence of pesticides. Probably, the best 
way to control these raw materials is to 
have control of spray schedules so that 
the proper sprays are used only at the 
proper time and only in accordance with 
proper directions. Purchasing vegetables 
on the open market without knowledge 
of spray schedules could be very hazard- 
ous. If a canner does not have control of 
actual spray schedules, every effort 
should be made to determine actual spray 
schedules before merchandise is pur- 
chased. He should determine that the 
spray schedule followed does not exceed 
usage according to label instructions. It 
should be purchased only when the can- 
ner knows that the residues remaining 
are well within the tolerances and that 
his manufacturing process will remove 
these residues to the extent possible. 

“$120.1(f) Where raw agricultural 
commodities bearing residues that have 
been exempted from the requirements 
of a tolerance, or which are within a 
tolerance permitted under section 408 
are used, the processed foods will not 
be considered unsafe within the mean- 
ing of section 406 if: 
(1) The poisonous or deleterious pesti- 
cide residues have been removed to the 
extent possible in good manufacturing 
practice; and (2) The concentration of 
the pesticide in the preserved or proc- 
essed food when ready to eat is not 
greater than the tolerance permitted 
on the raw agricultural commodity.” 

Certain of the pesticides may be read- 
ily removed by washing procedures, 
others are very persistent and not sus- 
ceptible to removal by washing at all. 
Trimming, peeling, scraping, and coring, 
are included under “good manufacturing 
practices.” 

You are aware that there is pending 
before Congress, and there has been for 
several years, legislation on chemical 
additives in foods. It may be that this 
legislation, if and when passed, will clari- 
fy the position of the manufacturer who 
ends up with the finished product con- 
taining added chemicals. In the mean- 
time, extreme caution and care must be 
exercised to avoid canning food which 
may be later condemned because of the 
presence of dangerous pesticide residues. 


IN-PLANT INSECT CONTROL 


One final point relative to pesticides 
should be brought out. This involves the 
use of pesticides in insect control within 
the canning establishment. If windows 
are screened to eliminate flies, floors and 
walls are impervious and without cracks 
to eliminate breeding places for insects 
and other vermin, the matter of insect 
control in a plant is minimized. If in- 
secticides must be used for insect control, 
every precaution must be taken to avoid 
contamination of the food. All food con- 
tainers, including raw material, should 
be properly covered and stored so that 
direct contamination cannot result. All 
equipment with which an insecticide has 
come in contact must be thoroughly 
cleaned before it is again used in han- 
dling a food product. 
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STATE CONVENTIONS 


Full & Interesting Program Provided 
TRI-STATE CONVENTION 


Combination of feature speakers, Commodity Group Meetings 
and Social Activity provide plus factors for all concerned 


From every angle the 53rd Annual 
Convention of the Tri-State Packers 
Association held in Atlantic City, De- 
cember 6 and 7, was a rousing success. 
A success in that experts by the dozen 
were on hand to stimulate the thinking of 
a very large gathering of canners and 
freezers along the lines of better man- 
agement and quality control, improved 
techniques of sales and merchandising, 
with a view to the prospects of the future 
as revealed by research. 

This convention graphically illustrated 
the value of a strong association to its 
members. Cooperating with Secretary 
Jack Rue (walking high on his toes on 
this one), and his excellent staff, were 
the University of Maryland, the well 
known food consulting firm of Stras- 
burger & Siegel, the Can Manufacturers 
Institute, the National Canners Associa- 
tion, the large host of machinery and sup- 
ply men, of course, but specifically con- 
tributing to the program, the American 
and Continental Can companies and the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 

Any one, or at most, two of the feature 
speakers would have assured the conven- 
tion’s success, but this was indeed an 
unusual two-day convention, with no less 
than six star-studded performers, each 
with a message in his own right. There 
was the golden voiced J. Roger Deas of 
the American Can Company; Nathan 
Cummings, Board Chairman of Consoli- 
dated Foods; Mrs. Marie Kiefer, Execu- 
tive Secretary-Manager of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers; William 
Hudson, President of the National Can- 
ners Association; R. W. Pilcher, Director 
of Research, American Can Company; 
James W. Hackett, Director of Engineer- 
ing and Research, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company. 


COMMODITY GROUPS 


One of the Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion’s forte’s is the maintenance and ac- 
tive operation of commodity groups. In 
an area where so many commodities are 
packed, this activity pays handsome divi- 
dends to the membership. Each commod- 
ity has a canner or freezer chairman, as 
the case may be, who cooperates with 
the secretary in planning discussions at 
the annual meeting. In cooperation with 
these groups the University of Maryland 
annually runs variety tests starting with 


the seed and continuing through the 
evaluation of the raw product to the 
finished product in the can, glass, or 
frozen food package. 

On the first day of the meeting, Decem- 
ber 6, commodity meetings were held on 
snap beans, tomatoes, peas, and aspar- 
agus. On Friday, the 6th, corn, lima 
beans, sweet potatoes, and miscellaneous 
products — spinach and cauliflower. At 
each of these meetings samples of lead- 
ing varieties, “canned and frozen” except 
tomatoes, were displayed by the Univer- 
sity at various maturities, so that the 
processor himself could judge, with the 
help of University technicians, the rela- 
tive values. At the bean meeting Dr. 
Maurice Siegel reported the results of 
an investigation to determine the fibre 
content of seven different bean varieties 
at various stages of maturity, in canning 
French style beans. The advantage of 
the round pod varieties was clearly dem- 
onstrated. 


Also at the tomato commodity meeting, 
Dr. Siegel presented two papers. The 
first had to do with a continuing study 
on the relationship between agricultural 
chemicals and the acidity of the fruit. No 
conclusions have been reached at this 
time. The second paper had to do with 
the addition of Vitamin C as an optional 
ingredient in tomato juice. The com- 
modity group approved a resolution re- 
questing the Association to apply to the 
Food and Drug Administration to reopen 
the Standard of Identity and Quality for 
Canned Tomato Juice, with the object of 
including pure Vitamin C as an optional 
added ingredient. 


SALES AND MERCHANDISING 


The Commodity Group Meetings too, 
provided the perfect setting for discus- 
sion of commodity promotion by the Can 
Manufacturers Institute in the persons 
of Hal Jaeger and John Dingee. At the 
corn meeting, which was a sell out as 
usual, Mr. Jaeger presented an attrac- 
tive 20 page brochure outlining the time 
table of CMI activities pushing the sale 
of canned corn during the 1956-57 sales 
year. The program includes 12 import- 
ant features—the organizational stage, 
trade, newspaper and newspaper supple- 
ment publicity, newspaper syndicate, 
radio, television and magazine publicity, 
retail contacts, distribution contacts, 


consumer advertising, and merchan- 
dising. Mr. Jaeger urged his audi- 
ence to use the brochure to tell the corn 
selling story to every member of the 
trade by mail, phone, wire, or personal 
contact. He urged them to get after their 
brokers to do the same; to go after the 
institutional trade—to tell the corn story 
at every cpportunity. 

He suggested the corn canning indus- 
try organize in five different areas: (1) 
—Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota; (2)— 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana; (3)—Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware; (4) — New 
York; (5)—the Northwest; to call re- 
gional industry meetings, appoint com- 
mittees, to plan financing, government 
help, promotion. “CMI” he said, “will do 
everything in its power to help move 
canned corn, but the big job is up to you.” 


As is well known, the corn canners of 
the Tri-State area organized for this job 
as far back as September. Their regional 
meeting with the CMI will be held in 
Baltimore on December 19. A brochure, 
prepared at the expense of 11 Maryland 
corn canners, with the help of the Asso- 
ciation Office and CMI, made its appear- 
ance at the Convention. 5,000 of these 
brechures were sent out to schools in the 
area participating in the School Lunch 
Program. The attractive mailing piece 
contains seven institutional recipes from 
the NCA Consumer Service Division, 
tables showing the cost per serving for 
No. 10’s and for No. 3038 cans, tables 
showing the nutritive values of average 
size servings of the various styles of can- 
ned corn; and two tables showing the 
edible composition of corn in the raw, 
cooked, canned, and frozen state. One 
other insert and the cover provides in- 
teresting sidelights on the history of corn 
and the care taken by the canning indus- 
try to produce a product of the highest 
quality. 

So much for the commodity meetings. 
We regret we can only provide this bare 
outline at this time. A number of papers, 
however, will follow in early issues, and 
readers can be assured this publication 
will continue to keep them posted of the 
progress of commodity promotions. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


As announced on the front cover of 
this publication last week, Robin M. Kir- 
wan, Vice-President in Charge of Pro- 
duction of the Phillips Packing Company, 
Cambridge, Maryland, was named Presi- 
dent of the Association succeeding John 
Maggioncalda of Minot Food Packers, 
Inc., Bridgeton, New Jersey. Mr. Kirwan 
advanced to the post from that of Second 
Vice-President when David S. Johnson 
of the Lord-Mott Company, Baltimore, 
regretfully announced he would be un- 
able to accept due to the press of busi- 
ness. Other officers elected in order are: 
1st Vice-President, Charles B. Osborn, 
III, Partner, C. B. Osborn Sons, Aber- 
deen, Maryland; 2nd _ Vice-President, 
John F. Johnson, Plant Manager, Fran- 
cis H. Leggett & Company, Landisville, 
New Jersey; Secretary, John W. Rue, 
Easton, Maryland; and Treasurer, Mrs. 
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At its 53rd Annual Convention in Atlantic City, the Tri-State 
Packers’ Association elected its 1957 Officers and Directors, most 
of whom are shown above: Seated L. to R.—to the newly created 
title of Executive Secretary, Jack Rue; Treasurer, Mrs. Edith 
Lee Porter; Director-at-Large, John Maggioncalda; President, 
Robin M. Kirwan; First Vice-President, Charles B. Osborn, III; 


Jenkins. 


and, Second Vice-President, John F. Johnson. Directors standing 
from L. to R. are: Edwin Long, Jr.; James M. Shriver, Jr.; 
Thomas Shilling; R. Lee Mitchell; William Bonham; Francis C. 
Stokes, Jr.; A. L. Nelson; and, Harvey Jourdan. Not shown are: 
James Sclafani; W. I. James; Neal Oechsler; and J. O’Neil 


Edith Lee Porter, also of Easton, where 
the headquarters office is located. 


The Association also elected the fol- 
lowing new Board members to represent 
their various areas: James M. Shriver, 
Jr. of the B. F. Shriver Company, West- 
minster, Maryland; Edwin D. Long,. Jr., 
Partner, Long Brothers, Inc., Westover, 
Maryland; A. L. Nelson, Eastern Man- 
ager, California Packing Corporation, 
Swedesboro, New Jersey; and James V. 
Seclafani, Partner, Violet Packing Com- 
pany, Williamstown, New Jersey. Mr. 
Maggioncalda was elected Director-At- 
Large. 


OTHER ACTIVITY 


No convention would be quite the suc- 
cess it is today without the participation 
of the machinery and supply folks. Their 
presence makes it possible for canners to 
talk over requirements for the coming 
year and adds considerably to the enjoy- 
ment of any convention. This year the 
cocktail party was tendered by the four 
major can companies, and a very excel- 
lent entertainment provided by the en- 
tire group of suppliers. The Tri-Staters, 
a social organization of Processors, Ma- 
chinery & Supply Men and Brokers 
staged a “Monte Carlo” party that will 
be talked about and copied for a long time 
to come. 


So indeed, despite a sketchy report, it 
van readily be seen that the Tri-State 
Packers Association offers a great deal 
of service to every member of the canning 
‘raternity regardless of his position or 
nterest. 


Retiring President John Maggioncalda 
peaking of his experiences as President, 
‘ery aptly describes the value of an asso- 

-iation in these words: 
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“_.. Perhaps this complete insight may 
only come to your President since it is 
only then that he has a chance to attend 
all the meetings, work with most of the 
committees, see copies of all the corre- 
spondence which is not considered con- 
fidential, and work with the staff close 
enough to learn about the many direct 
and indirect services which the Associa- 
tion renders its members and the indus- 
try, including the Allied Industries. 


“Probably it is not necessary to remind 
you of the direct services because they 
are so obvious ... and yet, we do some- 
times begin to take these things for 
granted and would miss them greatly if 
we had to do without. Certainly the 
weekly bulletins this year have contained 
a wealth of information to all of us and 
we know that the three annual and other 
special meetings are most valuable. The 
crop and weather reporting this year has 
been hailed by many to be an outstanding 
new service and the work of your many 
committees on grades and other problems 
certainly is most essential to each of us. 
The Fieldmen’s, Processors, and Sales 
Schools which we carry on in cooperation 
with others are a ‘must’ for most of us 
in the need to train ourselves and our 
personnel in better and up-to-date meth- 
ods of doing business. 


“Although the 
perhaps felt and appreciated less, it may 
be that some of these are just as import- 
ant. As President, I have been able to 
observe the constant work behind the 
scenes which your Association carries 
on to improve relations with the people 
around you and especially other allied 
organizations such as the Farm Bureau, 
The National Association of the Food 
Industry’s and the various Government 
Departments. Of special significance is 
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indirect services are. 


the constant information given your con- 
gressional representatives to keep them 
advised of your problems. None of this 
can be measured in dollars and cents but 
it is no less valuable to our businesses. 

“You know, it’s too late, after a real 
problem appears, to organize a group to 
a point where it can agree on what it 
wants and the way it will set about get- 
ting it and then walk in on a government 
agency, for instance, as an heretofore 
unidentified group, expecting to get co- 
operation and help to the extent it may 
be needed. Surely, the agency will be 
duty-bound to listen to your problem and 
to do whatever it feels justified in doing, 
but human nature works in all of us to 
the point that we will do a little bit more 
for those whom we know and understand 
and who, perhaps, have done something 
helpful for us in the past. 

“To have an organization and a trained 
staff equipped to take your problems to 
the right people at the most opportune 
time and under the most favorable con- 
ditions is, in today’s business, both a 
necessity and a legitimate expense.” 


Crown Cork & Seal Company is moving 
both the Dallas, Texas, sales office and 
the Dallas warehouse operation into a 
new one-story building located at 123 
Oaklawn Avenue in the Trinity Indus- 
trial District. In the new one-story build- 


_ ing of 30,000 square feet of floor space 


will be consolidated at the Dallas District 
sales office, the warehouse out of which 
Crown operated for 32 years, and the 
Houston warehouse, which was closed in 
November. The sales office will be headed 
by W. I. Lang, District Sales Manager, 
and a staff of 5 sales representatives, a 
sales engineer, field service men, and an 
office staff, 
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RESEARCH 


Standardizing the Vitamin C 
Content of Canned Tomato Juice 


Dietetically and on the basis of its nu- 
tritional value, the tomato, in general, 
is comparable to any fruit in supplying 
essential food factors. Culinarily, the 
classification is commonly that of a vege- 
table although botanically, it is a fruit. 
It is this dual role that accounts, in part 
perhaps, for its diversified use. Improved 
quality of tomato juice during the past 
few years is greatly responsible for its 
extensive use as a breakfast juice, a first- 
course item at other meals and also in 
cookery. 


It will be well, therefore, to consider 
tomato juice as an important source for 
the antiscorbutic vitamin C. Also, tomato 
juice can be important in supplying a 
substantial amount of vitamin A, an im- 
portant vitamin which is usually found 
at very low levels in other popular juices. 
Based on experimental data and the find- 
ings of numerous investigators, there is 
ample evidence to demonstrate that to- 
mato juice is very efficient, readily avail- 
able and a very inexpensive source of 
vitamin A and vitamin C. 


There is no argument to the contrary 
that high-quality fruit juices provide one 
of the best sources of vitamin C in the 
daily diet. Some fruit juices seem to pos- 
sess a system (unexplained) whereby an 
unusually high retention of the vitamin 
C is maintained during processing and 
customary storage. This property of high 
vitamin C retention in certain fruit juices 
is easily demonstrated by exposure of the 
juices to air for hours without an appre- 
ciable loss in vitamin C. Under these ex- 
posure tests, tomato juice seems to suffer 
comparatively larger losses of this im- 
portant vitamin. Fortunately, tomato 
juice can be processed in a manner to pro- 
vide a high retention of its natural vita- 
min C. The finished canned product also 
provides a very favorable environment 
for good retention of added vitamin C 
during storage. 


In a study of 240 samples (40 leading 
brands) of commercially canned tomato 
juice at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station, analysts found a 
range of 1.8 to 29.3 milligrams per 100 


Presented at the Tri-State Packers Association’s 
——. Atlantic City, New Jersey, December 
7, 1956. 


By MAURICE SIEGEL 


Strasburger & Siegel 
Baltimore, Maryland 


grams (approximately 3% ounces) of 
juice. The juice of Eastern canners 
varied between 5.1 and 30.7 milligrams 
of ascorbic acid per 100 cc. The juice of 
Midwestern canners varied between 12.8 
and 18.4 milligrams of vitamin C per 100 
ee. of juice. The canned juice of the 
Western canners varied between 15.0 and 
30.5 milligrams of vitamin C per 100 cc. 
of juice. According to these figures, juice 
produced in the Western states, in gen- 
eral, contains a higher amount of vita- 
min C. Carefully controlled processing 
in the Western states seems to indicate 
that it is possible to standardize the 
Western tomato juice at a much higher 
level than could be obtained from toma- 
toes grown in the Eastern states. Pro- 
duction figures of 1953 show the Mid- 
western and Eastern districts to be pro- 
ducing 66 percent of the tomato juice in 
this country. 


The actual variance in vitamin C con- 
tent of tomato juice depends on the vari- 
ety of fruit grown, growing and harvest- 
ing conditions and methods used in juice 
production. Temperature, moisture, sun- 
light, type of soil and the maturity of 
fruit when it is harvested all affect the 
original vitamin C value of the canned 
juice. 3 


The reason for the wide variation in 
the vitamin C content of tomato juice 
produced in different sections of the coun- 
try can be readily explained. While some 
corrections can be made in plant prac- 
tices, it is doubtful that uniformity in its 
vitamin content could be guaranteed 
throughout the entire season. One im- 
portant point to consider is that canners 
in certain sections of the country could 
make a claim for high vitamin C content 
of their tomato juice which could not be 
met by canners in other sections of the 
country. 


Although it is not the purpose of this 
paper to discuss the many factors influ- 
encing the stability of vitamin C, it is 
recognized that losses are primarily due 
to oxidation. This results from contact 
with air and the relation of time and 
temperature during exposure. The en- 
zyme system which is naturally present 
in the juice, if not inactivated, will also 
cause vitamin losses. The presence of 
trace amounts of copper will also con- 
tribute to its destruction. 
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Consequently, with such variables fac- 
ing each and every plant producing can- 
ned tomato juice, it would be quite under- 
standable to find the wide differences in 
the vitamin C content of the finished 
product, as reported by a number of 
prominent agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. 


The popularity of canned tomato juice 
can be further enhanced by standardizing 
its vitamin C content. This can be easily 
accomplished by adding pure vitamin C 
to effect certain levels of this important 
vitamin in the canned product. Pure vita- 
min C, available as a powder or fine gran- 
ular form, has approximately the same 
solubility as salt. It can be added to the 
Retail contacts, distribution contacts, 
contacts, consumer advertising, and mer- 
chandising. Mr. Jaeger urged his audi- 
cans in the line in tablet form or in fine 
granular form through the salt dis- 
pensers customarily used for salt addi- 
tion. Experiments have also shown that 
the measured amount of vitamin C can 
be added to measured amounts of juice 
in holding tanks. Added vitamin C will 
in no way affect the appearance, flavor or 
odor of the juice. Its presence in some 
cases may aid in retarding development 
of oxidized flavor, particularly when ex- 
cess air is introduced into the juice or 
container, especially if it is subsequently 
heat processed. The major accomplish- 
ment of such fortification would be to 
improve the nutritional value of the juice 
and to maintain a uniform vitamin C 
content so as to meet the recommenda- 
tions of certain nutritionists. Vitamin C 
standardized apple juice and fruit juice 
blends are now being processed by quite 
a number of canners. 


The recommendations of the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association state that tomato 
juice should contain at least 1.5 milli- 
grams of vitamin C per 100 ce. (approxi- 
mately 3% ounces), preferably from 
natural sources. The Food and Drug 
Administration specifies 30 milligrams cf 
vitamin C as a minimum daily adult re- 
quirement, whereas the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board of the National Research 
Council has established 75 milligrams «s 
the recommended daily allowance for 
vitamin C. 
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The present standards of identity for 
tomato juice do not include added vita- 
min C as an optional ingredient. At the 
time the standards of identity for tomato- 
juice were promulgated in July 1939, the 
wide variance of vitamin C content in 
tomatoes and tomato juice was not gen- 
erally known, and perhaps for this rea- 
son vitamin C was not included as an 
optional additive. 


Experiments were arranged to study 
the relationships of vitamin C content of 
tomato juice packed with and without 
added vitamin C. Being familiar with 
the variables being involved in the sev- 
eral methods used in the canning of to- 
mato juice, two plants were chosen for 
the experiments chiefly because of their 
diverse practices in their preparation and 
canning techniques. These experiments 
were also run to check some similar ex- 
periments that were conducted several 
years ago. 


METHOD OF OPERATION 


Plant No. 1 — Maryland — Cold — break 
process of extraction. 


Juice pumped to 250-gallon kettles and 
the juice heated to 200 degrees F. Cans 
filled at 185 degrees F. and closed. 
Processed 25 minutes at 212 degrees F. 
and water cooled. 


Plant No. 2—Pennsylvania—Hot—break 
process. 


Juice flashed to 256 degrees F. and held 
40 seconds. In can temperature of juice 


leaving filler—190 degrees F. Cans 
held for 3 minutes and spin cooled. 


These two diversified methods of pack- 
ing of tomato juice should reveal some 
interesting information relative to the 
losses caused by those factors affecting 
the stability of the normal vitamin C 
content of the product. It would also 
show by the addition or fortification with 
pure vitamin C, the end results to pro- 
vide at least 30 milligrams of vitamin 
C in a portion of 4 fluid ounces. 


Tablets containing 345 milligrams of 
pure vitamin C were used in the experi- 
ments. The addition of one tablet to each 
46-ounce can of tomato juice would be 
equivalent to 30 milligrams of vitamin 
C per 4 fluid ounces of the tomato juice. 
At each plant, twenty-four 46-ounce cans 
were packed with the added tablets and 
twenty-four cans without addition, as 
controls. Each can was properly marked 
for identification. The juice was assayed 
initially, after storage for 3 weeks at 
113 degrees F. and 104 degrees F., and 
after one month’s storage at room tem- 
perature (75 degrees F.). The results 
are shown in accompanying table. 


Conclusion: 


The data confirm previous findings of 
our laboratories, as well as those of other 
investigators, that much of the commer- 
cial pack of tomato juice is variable and 
in many cases low in vitamin C. These 
values are undoubtedly lower because 
these experiments were conducted in 


ASSAY DATA 
VITAMIN C FORTIFIED TOMATO JUICE 


Initial Assay 
Maryland Pack Pennsylvania Pack 
Control Fortified Control Fortified 
(mgs, ascorbic acid per 4 fl. ozs. juice) (mgs. ascorbic acid per 4 fl. ozs. juice) 
15.5 43.0 7.0 - 35.3 
15.5 49.2 7.3 35.6 
15.1 45.4 7.6 40.7 
15.4 47.9 7.3 36.9 
15.8 45.0 7.3 33.1 
15.8 49.5 7.9 41.6 
16.4 49.2 7.3 39.2 
15.5 44.8 7.0 37.3 
15.8 44.1 8.2 38.4 
15.5 45.8 7.0 35.6 
16.4 44.1 7.3 43.5 
Average 15.7 46.3 7.3 37.8 
Initial Assay Recheck 
15.2 47.9 4.6 34.3 
16.9 40.5 5.9 30.7 
Average 16.1 44,2 5.3 32.5 


Assay Data After Storage of Juice For 3 Weeks at 113°F., 104°F. and 1 Month at 75°F. 


113° F.—3 Weeks 


104° F.—3 Weeks 75° F.—1 Month 


early October. Surprisingly, Plant No. 2, 
using high-temperature flash pasteuriza- 
tion, suffered severe vitamin C losses. 
Nevertheless, the fortified tomato juice 
in both instances would easily provide 
the minimum daily adult requirement of 
30 milligrams per 4 fluid ounces. Addi- 
tionally, the assay data after accelerated 
aging of the juice indicate that the 30- 
milligram level should be maintained 
during usual shelf storage of the juice. 


A product standardized to this level 
of vitamin C would place canned tomato 
juice in a very favorable competitive 
position with other canned juices. 


It is now my suggestion that this sec- 
tion recommend a resolution endorsing 
the use of Vitamin C as an added optional 
ingredient to tomato juice. Such a move 
certainly would be unquestionably a 
powerful aid in promoting the sale of 
canned tomato juice. For emphasis, I 
again state that at the present time Vita- 
min C cannot be added as it is not per- 
mitted under the present standards. Your 
approval, however, will permit your 
Association to apply to the Administrator 
for permission to amend the Standards 
of Identity and Quality for canned to- 
mato juice so as to include pure Vitamin 
C as an added optional ingredient. 


USDA TO BUY ORANGE JUICE 


Intention to purchase canned concen- 
trated orange juice from the 1956-57 
crop with school lunch funds for use in 
the National School Lunch Program was 
announced December 10 by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Purchases 
will depend upon the quantity available 
for early delivery as well as total quan- 
tities and prices offered. 

Details and specifications of the pur- 
chase are being mailed to orange concen- 
trate processors. Offers of the canned 
concentrated orange juice should be sub- 
mitted to the Director, Fruit and Vege- 
table Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C., by December 21 for 
acceptance by December 28. The Depart- 
ment will require deliveries during the 
period January 14 through February 23. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—Walter 
H. Goehring, newly appointed Division 
Manager of Manufacturing, Can Divi- 


Ascorbic Total Ascorbic Total Ascorbic Total 
Acid Vitamin C Acid Vitamin C Acid Vitaminc is one of the 50 recipients of the 
Sample (mgs. per 4 fl, ozs.) (mgs. per 4 fl. ozs.) (mgs. per 4 fl. ozs.) Alumni Honors Award bestowed this 
Maryland week at the Drexel Institute in Phila- 
36.3 37.4 42.6 42.6 40.9 41.9 delphia. Mr. Goehring joined Crown in 
: June as Special Assistant to the Execu- 
Contrel 7.0 8.0 7.0 7.8 6.4 14 tive Vice-President, after resigning as 
FIED scstenstesnctonn 29.2 30.8 33.1 33.5 29.1 29.9 General Factory Manager of SKF Indus- 
DATA SUMMARY tries, Ine. 
Initial Assay Storage Assay Vitamin C Retained 
113°F. 104°F. 75°F. 118°F. 104°F. 75°F. Rol isin nage 
(mgs. total vitamin C (mgs. total vitamin C (Storage Assay) and sett 
Sample per 4 fl. ozs.) per 4 fl. ozs.) (Initial Assay) for the Cali ornia Packing Corporation, 
4 Varyland San Francisco, Calif., was a_ recent 
Control 16.1 14.8 speaker before members of the Oakland 
A% Advertising Club. He answered the ques- 
tion “What is the Driving Force Behind 
Fortified 32.5 30.8 33.5 29:9 94.8% 108.0% 92.0% Food Merchandising?” 
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JOEL EDWARDS ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF 
GEORGIA CANNERS 


J. Joel Edwards of Besco Products 
Company, Zebulon, Ga., was elected presi- 
dent of the Georgia Canners Association 
at the annval convention, held at the 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel in Atlanta on No- 
vember 29 and 30. Other officers elected 
are C. H. Bateman of Bateman Canning 
Company, Macon, first vice-president; W. 
Ennis Parker of Pomona Products Com- 
pany, Griffin, second vice-president. Ken 
Williams of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Griffin, re-elected secretary and treasurer. 

Approximately 125 members and asso- 
ciates of the Georgia Canners Associa- 
tion and its affiliated organization, the 
Associated Pimiento Canners, were pres- 
ent at the two-day convention. 


The opening sessions were devoted to 
business meetings and committee reports, 
followed by specialized meetings in the 
afternoon. At the group meeting of the 
Associated Pimiento Canners, the pimien- 
to publicity program for 1957 was pre- 
sented and approved. New in the pro- 
gram is an increase in the number of 
releases to be distributed to newspapers, 
said W. W. Neal of Liller, Neal & Battle, 
advertising agency and public relations 
counsel for the group. Panel speakers at 
the pimiento group meeting included W. 
C. Johnson, entomologist, University of 
Georgia; Cecil Blackwell of the Agricul- 
ture Extension Service, University of 
Georgia; and Dr. Hugh Dempsey, horti- 
culturist, Georgia Experiment Station. 


Feature speakers at Friday morning’s 
session were Dr. A. C. Cressy, professor 
of International Relations, Oglethorpe 
University; Nelson Budd of the National 
Canners Association; and Mrs. Sarah W. 
Byars, Civil Defense director. 


The Association’s annual luncheon fol- 
lowed, at which time the Associated 
Pimiento Canners presented its fourth 
annual award of merit to Myrna Johns- 
ton, foods and equipment editor of Better 
Homes & Gardens. Since Mrs. Johnston 
was unable to be present, Elizabeth 
Wood, associate editor of the magazine, 
accepted the award in her behalf. The 
presentation was made by J. Edward 
White, chairman of the Advertising Com- 
mittee, and in accepting Miss Wood said 
the Better Homes & Gardens staff is 
always happy to punctuate their food 
photos with colorful, exciting pimientos. 
Pimientos, she continued, were once con- 
sidered gourmet food but are now at the 
fingertips of all. 


The Honorable John J. Flynt, congress- 
man from Georgia’s Fourth District, 
made the keynote address during the 


luncheon meeting, stressing the need for 


maintaining a forward look in Georgia. 


The two-day convention closed with a 
banquet and dancing on Friday evening. 
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CMSA CHARTER MEMBERS 


Of the 207 member-firms comprising 
the Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation, which celebrates its 50th Anni- 
versary during the “Golden Age of Can- 
ning” Exhibit at the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
in Chicago, February 16-19, thirty-two 
companies boast charter membership. 
This is revealed by the Research Depart- 
ment of the Association. 


Firms which helped found the Associa- 
tion a half-century ago and have been 
active in its affairs through all ensuing 
years are American Can Co., New York; 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport; Asso- 
ciated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven; 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem; Burt 
Machine Co., Baltimore; Calvert Litho- 
graphing Co., Detroit; The Canner Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago; The Canning Trade, 
Baltimore; Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee; 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc., Niagara Falls; 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. of Pa., Hanover, Pa. 
Also Continental Can Co., New York; 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc., New York; A. T. 
Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich.; Ferry- 
Morse Seed Co., Detroit; Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corp. Hoopeston, Ill.; Frank 
Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis.; 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y.; Link- 
Belt Co., Chicago; Michael-Leonard Co., 
Chicago; National Can Corp., New York; 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. (Food Industries 
Div.) Toledo. Others are A. K. Robins & 
Co., Inc., Baltimore; The Scott Viner Co., 
Columbus; The Sinclair-Scott Co., Phila- 
delphia; Standard-Knapp (Div. Emhart 
Mfg. Co.), Portland, Conn.; Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y.; U. S. Printing and 
Lithograph Co., Cincinnati; Lansing B. 
Warner, Inc., Chicago; Wheeling Steel 
Corp. (Tin Plate Sales Div.), Wheeling; 
and F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, 
Conn. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CONVENTION SOCIAL EVENTS 


Major entertainment events planned in 
connection with the National Canners 
Convention and the Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association’s Golden Anni- 
versary Exhibit, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, February 16-19, have been an- 
nounced. 

Harry Miller, Burt Machine Company, 
has revealed that the Annual Old Guard 
Banquet will be held on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 16, at the Blackstone Hotel, be- 
ginning at 7 P.M. 

The National Canners’ Association’s 
50th Anniversary Reception and Banquet 
is set for Sunday, February 17, in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Palmer House. 

7 P.M. on Monday, February 18, will 
be the starting time of the Young Guard 
Banquet, the Society’s Secretary, Her- 
bert Shek of H. S. Crocker Co., Ine. an- 
nounces. The event will be held in the 
Terrace Room of the Hotel Morrison. 


Also set for the Morrison’s Terrace 
Room is the C.M.&S.A. Dinner Dance and 
Show for Canners, the climactic event of 
the 4-day convention and exhibit. The 
date will be Tuesday, February 19; the 
time, 7:30 P.M. 


CANCO TO SPONSOR 
NBC-TV NEWS SHOW 


Beginning in January, 1957 American 
Can Company’s famous “oval” trademark 
will become a “regular” on the nation’s 
video screens as Canco takes up spon- 
sorship of the top-rated NBC-TV News 
Show. The program emanates from the 
NBC News Studios in New York and 
Washington, at 7:45-8:00 p.m. EST. 
Canco will sponsor the broadcast on alter- 
nate Monday evenings, beginning Janu- 
ary 28. 

Featuring veteran newscasters Chet 
Huntley and David Brinkley, the NBC 
News Show is one of the most highly 
rated programs of its type now on the 
air. It is seen and ‘heard on 89 stations, 
coast to coast, and covers a_ potential 
audience of more than 35 million homes; 
that’s 93 percent of all TV homes in the 
United States. 


Canco thus becomes the first metal con- 
tainer manufacturer to go on television, 
F. G. Jewett, Canco’s advertising man- 
ager, pointed out. Canco was also the 
first can manufacturing firm to bring its 
story to the attention of the general pub- 
lic via mass-circulation magazines such 
as Life, Saturday Evening Post, McCall’s 
and Good Housekeeping beginning in 
1954. 


Mr. Jewett said the company’s entrance 
into television is a “logical development 
of its long-range program to make the 
Canco oval familiar to the consumer as 
well as a trade guide to highest quality 
in packaging.” 

“It is our intention,’ Mr. Jewett said, 
“to divide our commercial time between 
emphasis on the Canco ‘oval’ as a sym- 
bol of leadership and ‘hard sell’ adver- 
tising on specific Canco containers.” 
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RESTAURANTS’ USE OF 
FROZEN FOOD 
ON THE INCREASE 


Restaurants purchased a larger share 
of fruits and vegetables in frozen form 
than the national average for the same 
commodities, according to a recent sample 
survey of 462 restaurants conducted by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Department researchers found that 31 
percent of the vegetables purchased by 
these restaurants was in frozen form, 
38 percent was canned, and 31 percent 
fresh. A relatively large number of the 
sample restaurants, however, used only 
a few of the major vegetables in any 
form. Often restaurants specializing in 
seafood or steak serve a limited selection 
of vegetables such as french-fried pota- 
toes and coleslaw. There appears to be 
more competition between fresh and 


frozen vegetables than between canned - 


and frozen vegetables, according to this 
report. 


For four fruits, purchases were about 
equally divided among frozen, fresh, and 
canned. Restaurants use about 6 percent 
of the total frozen fruit pack. Restau- 
rants purchase more apples fresh, more 
cherries and strawberries frozen, and 
more peaches canned. About 71 percent 
of the orange juice served in restaurants 
was purchased in frozen form. 


The report gives the proportion of 
selected commodities purchased in fresh, 


frozen, and canned forms on a fresh 
weight equivalent basis, by size of estab- 
lishment, price of meal, and regional lo- 
cation for August and November 1954. 
Each major food category is examined 
separately — végetables, fruits and ber- 
ries, juices, and poultry. 


Corn Products Sales Company — A 


.- number of industries which use corn de- 


rivatives in-their manufacturing process 
are being highlighted on the television 
program “Press Conference” sponsored 
by Corn Products Refining Company over 
ABC Television Network Sundays at 8:30 
P.M. EST. Corn Products is sponsoring 
the telecasts to tell the public about the 
company’s many products and their use 
in a large variety of industries, including 
food processing, which are not usually 
associated in the public’s mind with corn 
products. The public will also be ac- 
quainted with the many products avail- 
able for use in the home and with the 
importance of corn and its by-products 
in the economy of the country. 


ORANGE JUICE STANDARDS 


The Food & Drug Administration has 
extended the date to January 31, 1957 for 
the time for filing views and comments 
upon the proposals to adopt Definitions 
and Standards of Identity for Orange 
Junce, Fresh Orange Juice, Stabilized 
Orange Juice, Processed Orange Juice 
and Reconstituted Orange Juice. 


Label Manufacturers Elect — The fol- 
lowing officers were elected at the 41st 
Annual Meeting of the Label Manufac- 
turers Association held recently in Chi- 
cago. Robert J. Rodgers, H. S. Crocker 
Company, Inc., San Bruno, California, 
President; Clifton B. Batchelder, Epsen 
Lithographing Company, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, Vice-President; Lorenz 
Schmidt, Schmidt Lithograph Company, 
San Francisco, Treasurer, and Oscar 
Whitehouse, Washington, D .C., Execu- 
tive Director. Directors elected are: A. 
G. Alexander, G. A. Ackermann Printing 
Company, Chicago, Illinois; Clifton B. 
Batchelder, Epsen Lithographing Com- 
pany, Omaha, Nebraska; Raymond P. 
Kane, U. S. Printing & Lithograph 
Company, New York City; George R. 
Langlois, Muirson Label Company, Inc., 
San Jose, California and Alfred J. Wein- 
sheimer, Magill-Weinsheimer Company, 
Chicago. 


The California and Hawaiian Sugar 
Refining Corp., closely associated with 
the canning industry in California, re- 
cently commemorated 50 years of sugar 
refining at Crockett, where it operates 
the world’s largest cane sugar refinery. 
To commemorate the event the largest 
illuminated display erected in Northern 
California in 1956 went into action. It is 
50 feet tall, 180 feet wide and spells out 
the words C and H Cane Sugar. Presi- 
dent Donald Maclean placed the display 
sign in service at the Golden Anniversary 
ceremony. 


Phone: 
CUrtis 7-0270 


The 


EASTERN BOX COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


QUALITY 


Corrugated and Solid Fibre 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Domestic—Export— Weather proof 


BALTIMORE 26, MD. 


Wagner’s Point 
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Roy Irons—A very great number of 
friends throughout the Ohio Canners 
Association and the National Kraut 
Packers Association, and in fact, the en- 
tire canning industry, will regret to learn 
of the death of Roy Irons in Memorial 
Hospital, Sandusky, Ohio, on Sunday, 
December 9. Mr. Irons had served as Sec- 
retary of the National Kraut Packers 
Association and the Ohio Canners Asso- 
ciation for a long number of years, and 
was at the time of his death continuing to 
serve as Assistant to the President of 
the latter organization. His widow sur- 
vives. 


Robert Gair Company —George E. 
Prokupek has been appointed Assistant 
to William H. Caddoo, Vice-President in 
charge of box board operations of the 
Robert Gair Division of Continental Can 
Company. Everett Raymond will replace 
Mr. Prokupek as Assistant Superintend- 
ent of the Tonawanda Box Board Mill at 
Tonawanda, New York. 


Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Elmira, New York, announces the 
appointment of George W. Peck as 
Branch Manager of the company’s Phila- 
dephia container sales office, succeeding 
J. L. Stanley, newly appointed head of 
the company’s Chicago sales office. 


Michigan Canners & Freezers — Gary 
S. Morgan of John C. Morgan Company, 
Traverse City, was reelected President 
of the Michigan Canners & Freezers 
Association at the annual meeting held at 
Grand Rapids, November 29 and 30. 


Other Officers reelected were: Howard 
C. McDonald, Oceana Canning Company, 
Shelby, Vice-President; and Reed M. 
Roberts, Grand Rapids, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


Pacific Fisheries—E. E. Murray, Exec- 
utive Vice-President of the Alaska Pacific 
Salmon Company, Seattle, was reelected 
President of the Association of Pacific 
Fisheries at the 43rd Annual Convention. 

Other Officers elected are: A. W. 
Brindle, Wards Cove Packing Company, 
Seattle, lst Vice-President; T. F. Sandoz, 
Columbia River Packers Association, 
Inc., Astoria, Oregon, 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent; S. M. Rosenberg, New England 
Fish Company, Seattle, 3rd Vice-Presi- 
dent; and A. R. Barthold, Alaska Packers 
Association, 4th Vice-President. 


Southern Frozen Foods, Inc., Monte- 
zuma, Georgia, packers of “McKenzie” 
brand of frozen vegetables and strawber- 
ries, has appointed Harry E. Gatz Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky food brokers, 
to represent them in the State of Ken- 
tucky. 


Northwest Association—Robert E. Fla- 
tow, West Coast representative for the 
Scientific Oil Compounding Company of 
Chicago, will deliver a color slide talk 
on the use of fungicides in the food indus- 
try at the annual meeting of the North- 
west Canners & Freezers Association to 
be held in Portland, Oregon, January 28 
to 30. Mr. Flatow’s company manufac- 
tures a wood preservative which protects 
hampers, lug boxes, and other wooden 
containers against decay and _ inhibits 
mold growth. 


Shirriff-Horsey Corporation, Toronto, 
Ontario, has announced the election of 
the following to the Company’s Board of 
Directors: Chester A. Barth, Chairman 
of the Board and President of National 
Selective Products, Inc., and 6 O’Clock 
Foods, Inc., both of New York City; G. E. 
Phipps, President of Dominion Securi- 
ties Corp., Limited, Director of Sterling 
Officers Limited and Webb & Knapp 
Canada Limited; and M. O. Simpson, who 
is associated with a number of major 
Canadian corporations. 


Continental Can Company — Bruce R. 
Petersen, previously District Sales Man- 
ager in Milwaukee, has been appointed 
Product Sales Manager for the beer and 
beverage cans for Continental Can 
Company. 
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ber 29 and 30. 
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Recently selected Officers of Georgia Canners Association for 
1957 were (left to right) Ken Williams of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Griffin, secretary and treasurer; W. Ennis Parker of 
Pomona Products Company, Griffin, second vice-president; and 
J. Joel Edwards of Besco Products Company, Zebulon, president. 
C. H. Bateman (not pictured) of Bateman Canning Company, 
Macon, was named first vice-president. The election took place 
at the Association’s annual convention held in Atlanta on Novem- 
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Corneli Seed Company — Bruce Root 
has been transferred from Watertown, 
Wisconsin to the company’s main office 
in St. Louis, where he will engage in re- 
search and development work with veg- 
etable seeds and, in season, will con- 
tinue his sales calls on his canner and 
freezer customers. Root is a graduate of 
Missouri University and prior with going 
to Corneli, spent 8 years with Stokely- 
Van Camp, including field trials and re- 
search in vegetable crops in Wisconsin 
and Ohio. With Corneli for the past 2 
years, he has been in sales work calling 
on canners and freezers. 


Owens - Illinois Glass Company will 
open a sales office at San Jose, California, 
January 1 under the management of Ed- 
mund K. Baloun, with the company since 
1929, and Assistant Manager of the San 
Francisco sales branch for the last six 
years. Assigned to the San Jose office 
with Mr. Baloun are Harry J. Trauner, 
and Herbert P. Brenneke, both salesmen 
in the San Francisco branch. 


Raleigh Brokers Elect —W. C. Eth- 
eridge of the Southeastern Brokerage 
Company has been elected President of 
the Raleigh Food Brokers Association. 
Other officers elected are Labon Thorn- 
ton of J. A. Richardson Company, Vice- 
President, and Henry Jones of Pilot 
Brokerage Company, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


THREE CANCO PLANTS IN EAST 
BEING EXPANDED 


American Can Company has begun ex- 
pansion programs at two East Coast 
plants and has completed a major renova- 
tion job at a third, it was announced by 
T. E. Alwyn, vice-president in charge of 
Canco’s Atlantic division operations. 


Involved are Canco’s Hillside, N. J., 
Needham, Mass. and Baltimore, Md. 
plants, which in total produce as many 
as 1.9 billion containers a year and pro- 
vide approximately eleven and a half mil- 
lion dollars in payroll and employe bene- 
fits for about 2,000 people. 


At Canco’s Baltimore plant, one of the 
largest container manufacturing facili- 
ties on the Eastern seaboard, the com- 
pany reports completion of a $750,000 
renovation of its packing and shipping 
facilities. 


To service the growing demands of 
New England brewers for beer cans, 
Alwyn announced, Canco has begun in- 
stallation of high-speed equipment for 
manufacturing beer cans at its plant in 
Needham. 


The plant, opened two years ago, has 
been devoted entirely to the production 
of paper containers for milk. To compen- 
sate for storage space which will be given 
over to the new can line, Canco plans to 


add approximately 78,000 square feet of 
warehouse space onto its present Need- 
ham structure. 


Moreover, an addition of 1,000 square 
feet of office space will also be con- 
structed there to accommodate the com- 
pany’s local sales force which recently 
moved to the plant from downtown 
Boston. 


At its Hillside, N. J. plant, Canco has 
begun construction of a plant addition for 
handling steel and tin plate in continuous 
strips. This is part of a new program for 
which the company has allocated $27,- 
000,000 to help combat the rising price of 
steel plate. 


The new structure will contain 244,000 
square feet of floor space and will provide 
nearly $700,000 annually in payroll and 
other benefits for an additional 130 em- 
ployes. 


Campbell Soup Company—By the end 
of the year Campbell Soup Company ex- 
pects to have over 5,000 vending ma- 
chines in operation dispensing the com- 
pany’s hot soups. Gaylord LaMond, 
Campbell’s Manager of Institutional 
Sales, expects by the end of next year 
that this number of vending machines 
will be increased five-fold with more than 
25,000 venders in operation. 


See your Robins Representative, or call 
or write direct, for full information on 
specifications, prices and delivery. 


versatile elevator. 


ANO COMPRNY, INC. 


Manufacturers of 


plications in every plant for this 
For instance, it 
is excellent for elevating pickles to 
Speedmatic Feeder or to tanks. 
Will lift stock to heights up to 10 ft. 


Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 
713-729 E. Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


GONVEY 
in One Operation 


/ with the Robins 
UTILITY ELEVATOR 


There are a number of practical ap- 


THE ROBINS LINE - 


INCLUDES EQUIPMENT 
FOR PROCESSING 


APPLES © ASPARAGUS 
BEETS « CORN 
DRIED BEANS 
LIMA BEANS 
MARMALADES OLIVES 
ONIONS PEACHES 
PEAS PEPPERS 
PICKLES POTATOES 
PUMPKIN RELISHES 
SAUERKRAUT SHRIMP 
SPINACH 
STRAWBERRIES 
STRING BEANS TOMATOES 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Routine—Prices Steady—Tomatoes Quiet— 

All Factors Pushing Corn — Beans Slow — 

Peas Steady—Alll Fish Very Firm—California 
Fruits Continue Firm—Citrus Steady. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 14, 1956 


THE SITUATION—With the year-end 
holiday occupying trade attention there 
was little in the way of new develop- 
ments in the spot canned food markets. 
In fact, none was looked for. Possibly 
the important feature was the steadiness 
of prices and the absence of any import- 
ant sales pressure. 

A good part of the trade activity will 
shift to the taking of inventories. Where 
buying of any importance develops it is 
usually that the buyer has allowed his 
stocks to get on the short side. 

Citrus juice canning continues to make 
headway in Florida, although the pack is 
running well behind last year. Oranges 
are slow to reach maturity and this has 
had a lot to do with the small pack so far. 
Prices are steady while on grapefruit, 
especially segments, the trend is toward 
higher levels due to higher production 
costs. 


THE OUTLOOK — The trade antici- 
pates quite a call for canned fish after 
the turn of the year. The big question 
is whether there will be enough to go 
around. Already salmon is reaching the 
disappearing stage with some packs al- 
ready at that level. Maine sardines are 
still offered, but some trade leaders ex- 
pressed the opinion that a tight market 
can be looked for with the turn of the 
year. As for lobster, shrimp and im- 
ported tuna stocks, the supplies are very 
light. Domestic tuna is not pressing for 
sale, but the absence of offerings of other 
fish, may bring about a substantial call 
for this item. 

In vegetables the big trade interest 
centers in corn. So far there has been 
evidence of a cleanup of some institu- 
tional sizes, the bulk going to govern- 
ment agencies. However, shelf sizes are 
still in liberal supply, but these may 


move, as the price is very attractive. . 


There is no change in the fruit position, 
most of the canner activities on the West 
Coast being centered in contract deliv- 
eries. 
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TOMATOES — Some sellers out of 
Maryland were reported offering stand- 
ards as low as $1.17%, for 303s, which 
basis would be about the bottom price 
seen this season. However, most sellers 
would not shade $1.20 per dozen f.o.b. 
There were also offerings of standard 
2%s at $1.92% and $2.00 and 10s at from 
$7.00 to $7.25 per dozen f.o.b. Extra 
standards 303s, were quoted at $1.45 to 
$1.50 per dozen, f.o.b. 

Demand remained very quiet, with 
trade interest coming into the market 
only for fill-ins. This is rather surpris- 
ing for most operators feel that buyers 
were carrying limited stocks. 


CORN —This is one item that is getting 
special notice from the trade. It is not 
based on the belief that there will be any 
important price moves, but the interest 
centers mainly in the effort of many 
agencies to create a demand sufficient to 
cut sharply into current stocks. This 
may be a possibility, for sweet corn 
prices are not only attractive but at the 
lowest price in some time. Some 10s are 
already out of the market as a result of 
heavy institutional buying, but there 
still remains a good supply of shelf sizes. 

In a general way, the market basis was 
$1.05 for standard whole kernel, f.o.b. 
Maryland shipping points with extra 
standard at $1.10 and fancy at $1.25 f.o.b. 
per dozen. 


SNAP BEANS—Market activity is re- 
stricted at the moment although prices 
have held at the current range for some 
time. There apparently are just too many 
beans around, and buyers show no will- 
ingness beyond that necessary to meet 
current needs. 

On the basis of 308s, f.o.b. Maryland 
and Pennsylvania canneries offerings 
were reported at $1.50 for fancy French 
style greens, $1.25 for extra standards, 
$1.50 for fancy cut green round pod and 
$1.40 for 4 sieve, $1.15 for extra standard 
5 sieve and $1.60 for 2, 3, 4, cut wax fancy 
round, per dozen, f.o.b. 


PEAS — While the market is quite 
steady there does not appear to be any 
special trade interest. The belief was 
that buyers may come into the market 
for holiday needs, but so far there has 
been no show of excessive buying. This 
leaves the idea that most of these inter- 
ests were covered for the time being. 
About the only important feature is that 
the price basis remains steady. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Offerings were noted f.o.b. Tri-State 
area at 303s, at $1.10 to $1.20 for stand- 
ard pod run sweets, $1.35 for extra stand- 
ards and $1.20 for standard pod run 
Alaskas. For extra standard pod run 
Alaskas the market was $1.35 per dozen. 


LIMA BEANS—Most of the offerings 
were moderate and the general price posi- 
tion steady. Sellers were quoting $2.10 
for fancy tiny 303s, $1.80 for small, $1.45 
for mediums, with extra standard all 
green pod run at $1.35 and extra stand- 
ard green and white $1.15 per dozen, f.o.b. 
Tri-State area. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Aside from 
firmness covering many items there is 
little change in the situation. Canners 
are preparing to move substantial quan- 
tities against third quarter allotments 
and in most instances buyers will accept 
these deliveries. The belief prevailed that 
substantial stocks will have moved from 
shelves during the holiday especially for 
peaches, pears, mixed fruits and fruit 
cocktail. The last named is now held to 
be at an attractive price level following 
the price reductions named a short while 
ago. A scarce item is RSP cherries, while 
many of the berry packs are practically 
at the unobtainable stage. 


CITRUS JUICES—The feature of this 
item is the tightening supply trend of 
grapefruit segments. Leading canners 
advanced their selling prices 2% to 5 
cents a dozen, establishing a selling posi- 
tion of $4.40 to $4.45 for 46 oz. in heavy 
and light syrup and $1.00 to $1.02% for 
8 oz. with 303s, $1.60 to $1.62% per 
dozen, f.o.b. On dietetic fancy sections 
6 oz. the market was $1.00 and 303s, 
$1.60. Broken grapefruit sections were 
advanced to $1.42% per dozen, and fancy 
citrus salad to $2.15 per dozen, f.o.). 
cannery. 

One canner pointed out that sectioniz- 
ing grapefruit has advanced in price this 
year and recent prices have averaged 
$1.06 per box as against 69 cents the 
same time last season. 

As for citrus juices the market was 
firm, but without special price change. 
Sellers asked $2.60 to $2.65 for 46 oz., 
orange, $2.35 to $2.40 for blended, both 
sweetened and unsweetened and $2.15 for 
sweetened grapefruit juice. For sweei- 
ened tangerine juice the market was 
$2.10 per dozen, f.o.b. 


MAINE SARDINES—Just at the mo 
ment there is not any special activity in 
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this canned fish. However, the price basis 
is steady with reports out of Maine that 
most canners were carrying limited 
stocks. Some interests felt that by the 
time the new year was underway stocks 
of this fish would be very close to the 
vanishing point. There were some sellers 
naming $7.50 per case for keyless, quar- 
ters while others would not shade $8.00 
per case f.o.b. shipping point. 


SALMON—This is one of the real short 
items. Many in the trade feel that there 
is no question but what a shortage will 
be seen as the year turns. There is now 
talk that some sellers in a position to 
offering fancy Columbia River chinook 
salmon will ask $24.00 per case shortly, 
as against their asking basis of 23.50 per 
case now. Offerings are small. Some 
well known brands are out of the mar- 
ket insofar as new business is concerned. 
They are shipping only against contracts. 


Seattered offerings were noted of fancy 
Copper River sockeye %’s at $21.00 and 
fancy Alaska reds at the same price, per 
ease f.o.b. For fancy Copper River 
Chinooks, the asking level was $18.50. 
Some Alaskan medium reds were avail- 
able at $16.00 per case for halves. Only 
a small amount of pinks were offered 
on the basis of $23.00 per case for 1’s 
f.o.b. West Coast shipping point. 


LOBSTER — The few remaining lots 
available in this market are now bringing 
$10.00 for halves, $19.00 to $20.00 for 1s 
and $5.25 for “4s, per dozen, New York, 
all Canadian pack. There were no packer 
offerings noted direct. A moderate in- 
quiry is in this market mainly for holiday 
requirements. 


SHRIMP—Market is very firm, with 
canners again competing with fresh mar- 
kets for supplies. For 5 oz. regular un- 
inspected pack broken was $3.60, tiny 
$3.90, small $4.00, medium $4.50, large 
$5.00 and jumbo $5.50, all per dozen, f.o.b. 
Demand is reported as quite good at these 
levels, but not many orders are being 
filled in view of the current supply. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Taking As Needed—But Few Price Changes 
—Fancy Corn Slips—Kraut Sales On Up- 
Grade—Unsold Pea Stocks Tight—Tomatoes 
Routine—Beans Strengthen—Citrus Move- 
ment Improves—West Coast Fruit Tighten. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 14, 1956 


THE SITUATION—With the holidays 
fast approaching, Chicago buyers have 
pulled into a shell insofar as forward 
buying is concerned confining their activ- 
ities entirely to fill in purchases needed 
to balance stocks between now and the 
first of January. There have been few 
price changes of any importance to re- 
port this week although one Hawaiian 
pineapple canner splashed a promotional 


THE CANNING TRADE 


deal on pineapple that probably will be 
met by other canners. The price on fancy 
corn slipped a bit more this week but can- 
ners still feel the new year will start 
prices on the upgrade. Whether this is 
just wishful thinking or smart forecast- 
ing remains to be seen with the trade 
inclined to sit on the sidelines until a 
definite trend develops. Florida canners 
are now ready to ship new pack unsweet- 
ened juice at prices which are slightly 
lower on orange juice and Chicago buyers 
are beginning to show more interest. 
Otherwise, business seems confined pri- 
marily to shipments against earlier con- 
tracts although such shipments are com- 
ing along in excellent shape. Cocktail 
is one item that is rolling into Chicago 
in heavier than normal quantities and 
will be one of the featured canned food 
items during the holidays. 


CORN—Corn canners are still having 
their difficulties trying to keep prices 
from sinking to lower levels. Standard 
303s are fairly stable at $1.00 but fancy 
corn has been offered here as low as $1.15 
which is an indication there are still a 
few anxious sellers in business. Never- 
theless, many segments of the industry 
are confident or at least hopeful prices 
will move to higher levels once we move 
into 1957. Efforts are being made by all 
factors involved to convince the consumer 
corn is one item that can be bought at 
bargain prices and the retail distributors 
here are doing their fair share. Corn is 
constantly being featured at real attrac- 
tive levels and the movement is good but 
without any forward commitments at 
present. 


KRAUT — With colder weather now 
upon us, kraut sales are on the up-grade 
and distributors have made this item one 
of their favorites in their grocery ads. 
There is a large pack to be sold and can- 
ners will need all the help they can get 
to move it at profitable levels. So far 
prices are holding very well ever since 
the last decline and if sales and ship- 
ments continue at the current pace things 
may work out alright. Fancy kraut is 
selling at $5.15 for tens, $1.50 for 24s 
and $1.10 for 303s. 


PEAS—tThere are no bargains on peas 
and unsold stocks are very tight and this 
situation will get worse before it gets 
better. Spot lists from Wisconsin can- 
ners are a joke and shipments coming 
into this market consist almost entirely 
of instructions against pre-season book- 
ings. Quoted prices are those that will 
apply on any and all shipments with no 


quibbling involved and the trade are: 


showing no resistance. Fancy three sieve 
Alaskas are moving at $1.75 for 303s and 
$9.50 for tens while standard fours are 
bringing $1.30 and $7.50 where and when 
they can be found which isn’t very often. 


TOMATOES—Routine would best de- 
scribe the current situation in regards 
to tomatoes with no evidence of anything 
resembling forward buying. Buyers here 
have little confidence in the market and 
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nothing has happened since the pack was 
completed to change this attitude. Stand- 
ard 308s are going at $1.25 with some 
canners hopefully holding at $1.30 while 
tens are selling at $7.50 to $7.75. Extra 
standards are quoted at $1.45 to $1.60 
with tens generally selling at $8.00. Cali- 
fornia continues to be the bugaboo as 
buyers here still believe anything might 
happen when canners in that area at- 
tempt to get out from under sometime 
next year. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—A very similar 
situation for exactly the same reason. 
Fancy tomato juice can be easily pur- 
chased from local sources at $2.40 for 
46 oz. while California canners are quot- 
ing at $2.20 to $2.25. This latter price 
won’t get any business in Chicago due 
to the difference in freight rates but the 
threat of things that might happen still 
clings to the average buyers’ mind. Cat- 
sup prices are none to strong and there 
has been some price shading where be- 
fore this was the one strong tomato item. 
Fancy grade is listed at a bottom of 
$11.00 for tens with other quotations 
ranging upward. 


BEANS—tThere is more than one Chi- 
cago distributor looking for some cheap 
cut green beans and not finding what is 
wanted. Standard 303s have sold here for 
10 cents but that price now seems to be 
a thing of the past as most canners are 
now holding this item at $1.15. The mar- 
ket on Blue Lake beans is anything but 
strong with a good deal of price cutting 
on many grades and sizes and this is true 
both in California and the Northwest. 
New York is generally holding fancy 
three sieve cut green at $1.55 for 303s and 
$8.50 for tens. 


CITRUS—Florida canners report the 
movement of new pack citrus is up con- 
siderably with the advent of natural juice 
although the pack continues to lag be- 
hind last year. Grapefruit is tighter than 
oranges but the market on both. is still 
very firm. Currently, the trade are being 
quoted natural orange at $2.65 for 46 oz. 
cans with blended at $2.40 and grapefruit 
juice at $2.15. It usually takes some busi- 
ness on orange or blend.if a buyer wants 
to buy any quantity of natural grapefruit 
juice and expects to get confirmation. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Apricots and 
peaces in No. 10 tins appear to be get- 
ting tighter by the day and the trade are 
just not finding what they would like. 
A few standard Clings in tens were of- 
fered here this week at $9.15 for halves 
and $9.35 for sliced and were snapped 
up overnight. Choice halves unpeeled 
’cots are firm at $11.30 and very few are 
offered. Pears of all grades and sizes 
are short with spot lists showing little 
or nothing in the way of unsold stocks. 
Cocktail is the popular item these days 
and sales and shipments have been excel- 
lent as the trade stepped in to take ad- 
vantage of current low prices. The trade 
may be coy most of the time but a bar- 
gain always makes them sit up and take 
notice. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Canners Press For Shipments — Dry Bean 
Frices Continue To Fall—Asparagus Moving 
Freely—Light Spinach Pack—Reduced Prices 
Moving Peaches — Olive Packing Ends — 
Sardine Catch Well Behind Last Year. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 14, 1956 


THE SITUATION—Fair weather con- 
tinues to be the rule in California and 
rainfall to date for the 1956-57 season 
has been the lightest in years, and close 
to a record low in many sections of the 
State. This has interfered with farming 
operations and the planting of some early 
crops and is causing considerable con- 
cern. Movement of most items in canned 
fruits and vegetables is ahead of the 
average to this date, but packs in most 
lines have been very heavy and canners 
are making every effort to stimulate ship- 
ments. Some of these efforts have been 
along the line of lower prices on some 
items for shipment before the end of the 
year. These offers have stimulated De- 
cember business and some sizable in- 
crease in shipping instructions are being 
received. Canned fish is coming in for 
more interest than is sometimes the case 
dyring the winter months, with emphasis 
on salmon and sardines. These are very 
firmly held. Tuna is in ample supply, 
with prices running an unusually wide 
range. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market showed somewhat of an im- 
provement during the past week, as far 
as volume is concerned, but the index 
number of prices declined for the twelfth 
consecutive week. Canners came into the 
market for increased quantities, but these 
were for immediate needs only. Price de- 
clines were reported on Blackeyes, Baby 
Limas, Small Whites, Red Kidneys, Cran- 
berries and Pintos. The index number of 
California dry beans declined 1.5 points 
during the week to 178.9, which compares 
with 188.4 a year ago. 


ASPARAGUS — Asparagus has been 
moving quite freely of late and indica- 
tions are that there will be quite a good 
cleanup on this item before spring. There 
has been a good export business in re- 
cent months, with emphasis on some of 
the grades that have been dragging in 
the domestic market. Some members of 
the trade report a little difficulty in mov- 
ing the lower grades of green asparagus, 
but holdings are not especially heavy. 
Some asparagus lists quote identical 
prices on the top five grade sizes in 
spears, green tipped and white. In fancy 

‘No. 2 tins Colossal, Mammoth, Large, 
Mammoth-Large and Medium Large are 
tagged at $4.10, with ungraded at $3.15. 
In All-green, Colossal is quoted at around 
$4.90 and Large at $4.75. 


SPINACH—tThe fall or early winter 
pack of spinach in California promises to 
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be very light this year, with only one or 
two plants operating, and these on but 
a small scale, according to reports. Fancy 
spinach may be had at $1.15 for No. 303, 
$1.60 for No. 2% and $4.75 for No. 10. 
Some canners, especially those. with fea- 
tured brands, have the 1956 pack dis- 
posed of. From Texas comes word that 
the recent freeze has damaged the spin- 
ach crop somewhat. 


CORN—The movement of canned corn 
in this territory has been quite satisfac- 
tory to date, sales having been well ahead 
of the showing made last year to a cor- 
responding date. A similar report on 
green beans is being made. Opening 
prices prevail and are being more closely 
adhered to than a year earlier. 


FRUITS—Shipments of canned fruits 
continue quite heavy, with some buyers 
seeking to get stocks in their possession 
before a proposed increase in freight 
rates becomes a reality. The reduced 
prices on both clingstone and freestone 
peaches made recently by California can- 
ners, and effective until January 4th with 
most of them, is meeting with a good 
response. There is quite a strong feeling 
among canners that the price reductions 
are too heavy, considering costs, and that 
they should go back to their former levels 
promptly with the opening of the new 
year. 


OLIV ES—The olive picking season has 
about come to a close and canning is get- 
ting into full swing, following the pre- 
liminary processing. The crop has proved 
a larger one than in recent years and 
much of the fruit has run to small sizes. 
As a result, some orchardists have picked 
their fruit solely for the manufacture of 
oil. Canners had a comparatively small 
carryover from last year and with their 
opening prices at a somewhat lower level, 
in keeping with a lower price for fruit, 
expect to move a larger pack without dif- 
ficulty. Some are quoting No. 1 Super 
Colossal at $4.00 a dozen, Mammoth at 
$2.75, and No. 10 Mammoth at $16.50, 
with other sizes in keeping. 


SARDINES—tThe catch of sardines, or 
California pilchards, continues on the low 
side, tonnage for the season through De- 
cember 6 amounting to but 29,934 tons, 
against 52,085 tons to a corresponding 
date last year. Landings at San Pedro 
and Long Beach, in the Los Angeles area, 
accounted for 23,527 tons, leaving but 
6,407 tons for all other ports. For the 
past month canners have been paying 
$55.00 a ton, less trucking charges from 
ports of entry. The last sales of canned 
sardines are listed as $9.00 a case for 
1-lb. ovals in tomato sauce, $6.50 for No. 
1 tall in brine, and, $7.75 for 5-oz. tall 
in tomato sauce. 

California landings of anchovies, Jack 
mackerel and Pacific mackerel for the 
year to December 4 amounted to 50,615 
tons, against 28,643 tons for the corre- 
sponding period in 1955, with all three 
species coming in for gains. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BURMA BUYER NAMED 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has been informed that Burma has desig- 
nated the importer who will purchase the 
dried and canned fruit and fruit juices 
under the Title I, Public Law 480 authori- 
zations issued to Burma on July 31, 1956. 
The importer is the Union of Burma Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., Cow- 
hoso, Rangoon, Burma. Specifications re- 
garding the authorized commodities may 
be obtained from the Society. 

Authorization No. 33-06 provides for 
the purchase of $114,400 worth (includ- 
ing certain ocean transportation costs) 
of canned fruits and juices, and Authori- 
zation No. 33-07 for the purchase of 
$114,700 worth (including certain ocean 
transportation costs) of dried fruit. The 
terminal date of the contracting period 
of both authorizations is February 28, 
1957, and the terminal date of the de- 
livery period is March 31, 1957. 

Further informttion regarding this 
program may be obtained from the For- 
eign Trade Programs Division, Foreign 
Agricultural Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. Phone: 
REpublic 7-4142, Ext. 6211 or 5433. 
Please refer to Press Release number 
USDA 3689-56. 


Pushing Corn — The University of 
Maryland Extension Service has included 
canned corn in great big bold type, right 
at the top of their latest weekly market 
news sheet issued each Thursday as a 
help to retailers in keeping their custo- 
mers properly informed as to the “best 
buys” of the week, with the admonition 
“Supplies Plentiful—Prices Attractive”. 


DEATHS 


Roy Irons, long time Secretary of the 
National Kraut Packers Association, and 
the Ohio Canners Association, died in a 
Sandusky, Ohio, hospital on Sunday, De- 
cember 9. At the time of his death Mr. 
Irons had been serving as Assistant to 
the President of the Ohio Canners Asso- 
ciation. He is survived by his widow. 


Ellerslie Edgar Luther, known through- 
out the world for his advances in agri- 
cultural chemistry, and well known in the 
canning industry, passed away in his 
home in Berkeley, Calif., December 8, at 
the age of 73. A native of Dayton Ohio, 
he graduated from the University of 
California in 1907 and in that year 
founded the California Spray Chemical 
Co. His researches led to the control of 
appleworms and in later years he devel- 
oped a revolutionary type of hormone 
fertilizer. He worked closely with the 
UC School of Agriculture and aided can- 
ners with many of their problems. Sur- 
vivors include the wife, Eva; three sons, 
Everett B., Floyd E. and Howard F., a- 
well as seven grandsons. Howard F. 
Luther will assume leadership of the 
Chemurgiec Corp., founded by him. 
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